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Csepel, Island of Hungary, between two
arms of the Danube, stretches 27 m. south of
Budapest. It produces fruit and wine; for-
merly a favorite royal summer residence

Cslky, Gregor, or Gergely (1842-91),
Hungarian dramatist, distinguished for his
lifelike portrayal of the simple incidents of
modern life. His novels were eclipsed by his
plays, As Ellen allhatatlan ('The Irresist-
ible')? which gained the Hungarian Acad-
emy's prize, A Proletdrok ('Proletariat'), etc.

Csokonay, Vitez Mihaly (1773-1805),
Hungarian poet. He derived his inspiration
from the folk-songs of Hungary and made a
valuable contribution to the development of
national Hungarian poetry. His complete
works appeared in 1831 (4 vols.) and in 1924
(3 vols.). Consult Schwicker's Geschichte der
ungarischen Literatur.

Csoraa de KorSs, Sanclor (c. 1790-1842),
Hungarian scholar and traveller. In 1820 he
started in Eastern attire for Central Asia, in
quest of the original home of his countrymen,
the Magyars, and travelled through Persia
and Afghanistan to Tibet. After years of pri-
vation and patient labor, he succeeded in com-
piling a grammar and dictionary of the Ti-
betan language. Returning to Calcutta, he
saw his books through the press, and was ap-
pointed secretary of the Asiatic Society. He
iad scarcely started on a third journey to
Tibet when he died of fever at Darjiling.
Consult Life by Duka.

Clenopliora, or comb bearers, a class of
the Ccelenterata, comprising beautiful free-
swimming marine animals, generally though
not always ellipsoidal in form, and moving
by the aid of eight 'combs' or rows of ciliat-
ed plates. Ctenophora are hermaphrodite,
carnivorous in diet, extremely active in habit,
and often phosphorescent. They are found
at the surface of nearly all seas but are espe-
cially common in warmer regions.

Ctesias, of Cnidus in Caria (fl, 400 B.C.),
a Greek historian, who wrote a history of the
Persian nation which professed to correct the
account of Herodotus, but only fragments
and an abridgement in Photius remain. He
also wrote a treatise on India. His fragments
have been edited by Bahr (1824) and Gil-
more (1888). Consult J. P. Mahaffy's His-
tory of Greek Literature.

Ctesibius, (c. 250 B.C.) , a Greek to whom
the invention of the clepsydra, or water-
clock, and of a hydraulic organ is attributed.
He also discovered the elasticity of the air,
and used air in the transmission of power,
now called Moclaiii* ancient

city of Assyria, on the east bank of the Ti-
gris, about 25 m. southeast of Bagdad. Be-
tween 37 and 32 B c. it was the capital of the
empire of the Parthian king Phrattes iv. In
116 A.D. it was captured by the Roman em-
peror Trajan and in 199 by the Emperor Sep-
timius Severus, who carried away 100,000
prisoners. It was besieged by Odenathus, hus-
hand of Zenoba, queen of Palmyra in 263,
and was the scene of the defeat of the Per-
sians by the Emperor Julian in 362. It was
abandoned to the victorious Arabs by the last
of this dynasty, Yezdigerd, in 637, and there-
after fell into decay. During the World War
Ctesiphon marked the limit of British ad-
vance in the ill-starred attempt of General
Townshend to reach Bagdad, Nov. 21, 1915.
See EUROPE, GREAT WAR OP.
Cuanza, the largest river in Angola, Por-
tuguese West Africa, with a total course of
500 m. marked by frequent rapids during its
descent from the Tala Mugongo plateau.
Cuba, the largest and most westerly island
of the West Indies, constituting the republic
of Cuba, occupies an advantageous position
at the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico, 130 m.
south of Florida, from which it is separated
by Florida Straits. Its northern and western
shores are washed by the Gulf of Mexico and
the Atlantic Ocean, and its southern and
eastern coasts by the Caribbean Sea. It is long
and narrow in shape, curving upward to the
north near the western end. From Cape
Maysi, the most easterly point, to Cape San
Antonio, the most westerly, the island meas-
ures nearly 800 m.; the width varies from 20
m. in the neighborhood of Havana to 90 m.
in the eastern part. The area is 41,634 sq. m.,
with adjacent islands, 44,164 sq. m. The coast
line, some 2,500 m., is broken and irregular,
with numerous bays, lagoons, coves and islets.
There are many excellent harbors, more than
50 being ports of entry. The largest of the
adjacent islands is the Isle of Pines, 1,180 sq.
m., 35 m. to the south.
The eastern portion of the island of Cuba
is mountainous; the central part consists of
gently sloping plains, well-drained and dense-
ly cultivated with sugar-cane; the western
end is hilly, with fertile slopes and valleys de-
voted to the cultivation of tobacco, for which
the island is famous. The highest point on the
island is the Monte Turquino (8,320 ft.). Riv-
ers are numerous, many of them broad and
beautiful, but only one, the Cauto, in the
province of Oriente, is of commercial im-
portance. Though it lies wholly within the
tropics, Cuba is cooler than the other West